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The future of Loyola 


A report from Fr. Patrick G. Malone, S.J., President of 


Loyola. 


In the past few months there has 
been growing debate about the future 
of Loyola and the proposed union 
between the college and Sir George 
Williams University. While talks are 
still preliminary, and no concrete 
agreements have yet been made, it 
seems appropriate as we enter the 
New Year to report toAlumni, andthe 
broad community of which the college 
is a part, on the conclusions which 
have been reached to date, and the 
present stage of the discussions. 

The most recent development, at 
a meeting of the joint-committee of 
members of Loyola's Board of Trustees 
and Sir George’s Board of Governors 
on January 19, was the setting up of 
two sub-committees: one to investi- 
gate the legal implications of a union, 
the other to study the financial aspects. 
An ad-hoc committee was also formed 
to suggest further administrative and 
academic sub-committees, their make- 
up and terms of reference. 

Loyola embarks upon this new step 
feeling that essentially the prospects 
are bright for the college to continue 
to express the character and values 
that have always typified its role in 
Quebec higher education. Like you, 
your parents before you, and your 
children after you, Loyola has had to 
work constantly to hold true human 
goals while remaining responsive to 
the pressures of an exciting, often 
terrifying and deceptiveworldaround 
it, and we are continuing in this task. 

In a special way, we have been 
engaged over the past year inaleng- 
thy and intensive examination of pros- 
pects for the future; Alumni, The Board 
of Trustees, the College Senate, the 
administration, the student body 
and the government at the highest 
level have all participated in the exa- 
mination of Loyola's continuing educa- 
tional role. 


From this has come a morespecific 
grasp of what Loyola is, whatLoyola is 
doing, how well we are doing it, the 
options open for the future— and 
those closed. We know, as we head 
towards a new chapter in Loyola’s 
history, that: 


1. The valued role we have long 
felt Loyola played in higher education 
in Quebec and Canada is accepted 
on all sides. 


2. Our academic programs and 
personnel, our attitudes and objec- 
tives, our handling of the means avail- 
able to create a climate for study and 
scholarship are the equal of other 
institutions. We have many things to 
improve, much to add and explore 
but, on the basis of student perfor- 
mance at and after Loyola, while we 
cannot be content— we need not be 
ashamed. 


3. In a prosaic vein, we now know 
with clear evidence what we have 
always felt: Loyola provides more 
service for the dollars itreceives than 
any comparable institution in Quebec, 
and probably in Canada. This is a 
mixed blessing, for it has often meant 
an excessive strain on personnel and 
facilities, the need to spend more 
time on belt-tightening budget re- 
visions than on the more relevant 
problems of better and new ways of 
achieving educational goals. 


4. The future of Loyola will be de- 
termined by Loyola herself, con- 
strained only by general policies af- 
fecting education in Quebec, enrol- 
ment predications that suggest our 
student body in future may not be 
large enough to justify fully indepen- 
dent status, and the willingness of 
another institution to negotiate a re- 
lationship on the basis of equal 
partners. 





5. Our principal objective there- 
fore, in negotiating Loyola’s role in 
the years ahead, must be to enhance 
our particular character and values. 
Joining with another institution can 
provide greater course and instruc- 
tional opportunities for students; the 
more effective use of library, science 
and other expensive facilities and 
equipment. In these and other ways, 
we can gain much. However, Loyola 
will never seek to create size for its 
own sake orto become partofa larger 
and more impersonal institution that 
will provide less in education for the 
minds that entrust themselves to us. 
The individual student— the best in 
opportunities and encouragement of 
his talents and understanding — is, 
and must remain, the concern of 
Loyola’s university operation. If this 
goal is retained, and pursued dyna- 
mically, the rest will follow — a sound 
personal formation that will balance 
service to oneself with respect and 
cooperation with one's fellow men 
within the community of which Loyola 
graduates will continue to form an 
important part. 


Steppingstones 


Steppingstones, the Loyola Alumni 
organised week-long series of career 
information meetings initiated last 
year, will be repeated this month. 

However the program, which 
brings alumni to Loyola to speak about 
their protessions, will be directed 
solely at final year high school stu- 
dents. 

Three evenings of talks (February 
9, 16 and 23) have been planned 
by the Steppingstones committee, Bill 
Pelton, '48 (chairman), Des Lartigue, 
'49 and Bob Beauregard, ‘60. 

Each night will feature three speak- 
ers. Fields discussed willbe account- 
ing, banking, law, medicine, marketing 
and sales, teaching, engineering, 
science and journalism. 

Parents, as well as students will be 
invited to the meetings, which may 
be repeated for Loyola C.E.G.E.P. 
students at a later date, say the com- 
mittee. 


Loyola’s Evening Division: 
an example to be followed. 


This article is part of a story on Loyola’s Evening 
Division which appeared in the latest edition of the British 
magazine Education and Training. It was written by Alan 
Munton, a former teacher at the college, after a return 
visit to the campus from England last summer. 


To teach in a university in North 
America is always a confrontation with 
the possibilities of mass education. The 
numbers are enormous; the organiza- 
tion of teaching, for anyone brought up 
in the British system, becomes a dis- 
turbing administrative problem that is 
not always easy to work with, and 
which can destroy a compact sense of 
what one is supposed to be teaching. 
But if the university is odd, the ‘further’ 
education part of teaching— in this 
case in Montreal in Canada — stranger 
still: the extraordinary variety of 
students, the consequence of animmi- 
grant population, raises very sharply 
the question ‘Why do they want 
degrees?’, and beyond that, ‘What 
ought they to be taught?’ 

Certainly they are prepared to 
work for their degrees. At Loyola Col- 
lege evening students go twice a week, 
and after a day’s work, to classes 
lasting two and a half hours. It takes 
at least three, perhaps four, years to 
accumulate the necessary number of 
credits for a degree; Loyola’s are at 
present those of the fine French-lan- 
guage Université de Montréal. 

Quebec is the most stimulating and 
complex of allthe Canadian provinces, 
often disturbingly so: two years ago 
part of Loyola’s buildings were blown 
up, though by whom has never been 
discovered; it was one of the bigger 
bombs of the year. Some of this com- 
plexity is reflected in the composition 
of one’s classes. The variety is remark- 
able by British standards: Englsih 
Canadians of all beliefs, and some 
French Catholics, freaks with a liking 
for William Blake, Indians (not the 
native kind), Italians, Jews, middle- 
aged women (representing the ‘cul- 
tured’ half of a marriage otherwise 
devoted to business and large cigars), 
shop assistants, the earnest of all ages. 
There are many teachers, often al- 
ready exhausted by a day’s teaching, 
who intend no kind of comment by 
falling asleep in your class. 

Loyola has both day and evening 
divisions; the evening part of the col- 
lege alone is described here, for the 
day students are of the conventional 
kind. Yet the evening division takes 
at present over 5000 students. 


The Director of Loyola’s evening 
division, Douglas Potvin, says that 
companies are sending many more 
students to the college than they used 
to: some students don't know what 
courses they can, or are supposed, to 
study! Personnel managers appear to 
want their employees’ minds to be 
kept alert, he says. 





Evening Division director Doug Potvin 


The complexities of Canadian, and 
especially Quebec, culture and politics 
and the definition of new problems, 
have found expression in the college's 
most striking innovation, which is tact- 
fully labelled ‘Interdisciplinary Stu- 
dies’, but in fact comprises three se- 
parate courses. ‘Social Change: Na- 
tive People of Canada’ is a politically 
potent subject that is a response to 
the reassertion of their rights by In- 
dians and Eskimoes against a white 
dominated society. ‘Environmental 
Studies’ — not, Mr. Potvin stressed, 
a flag-waving exercise — takesasober 
and very varied interdisciplinary ap- 
proach, rather courageously (given 
the heavily interested nature of the 
subject in Quebec) directing itself to 
problems in Montreal and in the pro- 
vince. Finally, ‘Women in Modern 
Society’ attempts to deal with almost 
every aspect of that problem, though 
it sounds over-defined in a multitude 
of areas, which suggests how difficult 
it is to delimit this problem. 





lt would be an intolerant falsifica- 
tion to suggest that colleges of this 
kind are ‘degree factories’. Loyola's 
atmosphere is without pressure or 
strain, classes are not allowed to be- 
come too large, and with some excep- 
tions the classrooms are pleasant to 
teach in: numbers have not been 
destructive of student-staff relations. 
But it would be absurd to talk in this 
context of students’ progress to 
scholarship (which is not to say that 
the teaching is not scholarly). This is 
popular education, open and respon- 
sive in a way that Canadians often 
allow parts of their public life to be. 

From the British point of view col- 
leges of this kind directly challenge 
every elitist assumption as to the 
nature of education, and of access 
to if. 

There is an attractive straightfor- 
wardness, unencumbered by ‘tradi- 
tions’ in education, in so directly 
accepting that everybody should have 
the chance to be educated. There are 
no agonizing over alternatives, or 
attempts to limit entry by sleight of 
administrative hand. These compro 
mises are interesting because they 
are examples of the limitations of a 
particular system of mass education. 
In Britain, there are no parallel exam- 
ples, because there has been no 
wholehearted attempt at this kind of 
education. Seen from the point of 
view of a college like Loyola, our 
failure to possess such ways of teach- 
ing is not a pause for necessary con- 
sideration, but an evasion. 


Grant received 
for futurism 


publications 


A $1,000 grant has been awarded 
to Loyola to assist the college in estab- 
lishing a special collection of publica- 
tions on the fast-developing field of 
futurism. 

It has comefrom the Montreal office 
of the United States Consulate Gen- 
eral in recognition of work done by 
Dr. John McGraw of Loyola's Philo 
sophy Department. 

An associate professor in the de- 
partment Dr. McGraw teaches courses 
on the Philosophy of Love and Philo 
sophy of Religion and God as well as 
on futurism. He is also co-ordinator 
of the Quebec members of the World 
Future Society. 

The award has been made to estab- 
lish a nucleus of books and publica- 
tions on futurism. They will be housed 
in a special section of the Vanier 
library and should be available 
shortly. 











Free health 
education program 
may be a Canadian 
first. 


Venereal diseases, abortion, contra- 
ception, nutrition, diabetes and epilepsy 
are among the wide ranging subjects 
that will be approached in an innovative 
free health education program which start- 
ed at Loyola last month. 

Thought to be the first of its kind in 
the country the program will bring special- 
ists to the college for weekly open discus- 
sions aimed at developing a broad basic 
health knowledge among the student 
body. 

Organized by a committee of students, 
the series has been co-ordinated by Mrs. 
Gladys Lennox (a health education ex- 
pert brought in specially for the project) 
and based on subject areas largely sug- 
gested by Loyola’s Student Health Ser- 
vices. 

The program was initially the idea of 
Health Services director Margaret Fraser, 
who says she has seen a growing need 
for an open health education course inthe 
six years she has been at the college. 

Miss Fraser points to the world-wide 
increase in venereal diseases as a prime 
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Alumni Fund Drive: Pictured above are Loyola girls who took part in the Fund 
Drive Telethon, December 12. Kevin Kierans, chairman of the appeal, reports that 
donations are increasing daily, with a marked increase in support from younger 
alumni. The campaign ends March 31. 

























Dr. McNamara 
receives Canada 
Council award. 


Fr. Asselin dies 


Father David Asselin, S.J., '42, a 
former student counsellor and theo- 
logy professor at Loyola, died at Regis 
College, Toronto, January 17, after 

















example of an area where a basic know- 
ledge and understanding needs to be 


taught to young people. 


In line with this the first three sessions 
of the program are devoted to various 


facets of venereal diseases. 


Other subject areas being considered 


(cancer, alcoholism, and menopause are 
among them) by the program committee 
are aimed at promoting an understanding 


enduring an operation for brain 
cancer and subsequent “‘cobalt’’ treat- 
ment. He was 49. 

A scion of one of Montreal's most 
prominent families, he entered the 
Jesuit Order after graduating from 
Loyola. He was ordained priest in 
June 1953 and returned tothe college 
in 1956 to take up the posts of student 
counsellor and professor of theology. 

In 1962 he left Loyola for Regis 





Dr. Vincent McNamara, associate 
professor in Loyola's philosophy de- 
partment, is one of 33 Quebecers to 
receive leave and research fellow- 
ships in the latest list of Canada Coun- 
cil awards. 

The fellowships permit the recipient 
to undertake up to a year’s full-time 
independent research. They gotopro- 
fessors on leave at partial salary 












































of other people's health problems as well 
as those of students themselves. 

Mrs. Lennox, enthusiastic about the 
scope of areas suggested for future dis- 
cussions, feels that they will be of long 
lasting benefit to the students who take 
part in the program. 

"It will give them the tools to talk to 
their children, helping to rectify the mis- 
take they accuse their parents of making”, 
she says. 


after a minimum of five years teaching 
ata Canadian university. 

Successful candidates were se- 
lected by juries of independent 
specialists in the humanities and 
sciences. There were 376 applications 
from across Canada. 

Dr. McNamara plans to spend his 
year in Spain researching Juan Dono- 
so Cortés, one of the leading Spanish 
thinkers of the first half of the 19th 
century. He intends a publication on 
his return. 





College, the Jesuit house for philo- 
sophical studies, where he quickly 
became a much sought-after student 
counsellor and a precursor of the re- 
naissance of immensely fruitful retreat 
work and the summer institutes now 
given there. 

He is survived by his mother, Mrs. 
J. O. Asselin, brothers Edmund, '46, 
John, '50, Michael, '46, and Patrick, 
and sisters Mary (Mrs. George 
Daemen), Susan (Mrs. Tetrault) 
and Bridget (Mrs. Richard Locke). 

























Loyola student 
Rhodes Scholar 


Leon Benbaruk, a fourth year honours 
history student at Loyola, will be off to 
Oxford in the fall as one of the two 
1972 Quebec Rhodes Scholars. 
Benbaruk, 22, a native of Morocco 
who immigrated to Canada with his family 
in 1964, is the third Loyola student to 
become a Rhodes Scholar in the past five 
years. 





Alumnae 


ls there an event or project you would like to see organised for Alum- 
nae? Is so the Board of Directors would like to hear from you. 




























Please send your suggestions to: 
Alumni Office, 7141 Sherbrooke St. West, Montreal 262 












or call: 





Alumnae Board Director, Lorraine d’Entremont, 735-2621. 






Alumnews 


‘71 

Chris Hayes, is now starring for the 
Oklahoma city teams of the Central 
League and it is rumoured that he will 
be performing for the Boston Bruins 
of the N.H.L. in the not too distant 
future. Chris was one of the stand-out 
players on Dave Draper's crew for the 
past three seasons. 

Gerard (Gerry) J. Walsh, is working 
on the Alumni Fund in the Brooklyn 
section of New York. 

‘70 

Mrs. Peter Girovard (Sue Berard), 
one of Loyola's former beauty queens, 
has helped to generate some action 


for the Alumni Fund in the Toronto 
area. 


‘69 

lan Macdonald has recently been ap- 
pointed Chairman of the Nominating 
Committee of the Sports Hall of Fame. 


"68 

Frank McNally Jr., seems prepared to 
take on the task of Chairman of “The 
Happening” '72. His performance as 
Entertainment Director of the ‘71 Af- 
fair makes him well suited for the 
position. 


‘66 

Mike Burke, has volunteered to can- 
vass for the Alumni Fund in the Cali- 
fornia area. 

‘64 

Gary Dineen, is spending quitea year 
as General Manager of the Spring- 
field Hockey Team of the American 
Hockey Association. It seems that 
whenever Gary gets a good hockey 
player he is immediately promoted 
to the National Hockey League. 

63 

Bob Bourgault has been appointed a 
Director of the Alumni Association 
Inc. replacing Don Bedard '64. Don 
had to resign due to business pres- 
sures. 

63 

Joe O'Sullivan has accepted the 
Chairmanship of the 1972 Alumni 
Golf Tournament. The site has not 
been chosen as yet, but Joe hopes 


to have news for the golfing alumni 
in the next few months. 


'59 

Rev. Thomas Hanley who is taking a 
doctorate in the study of ice at Laval 
University, Quebec, spent the holiday 
period at Loyola in Montreal. 


"54 

Dr. Joe Cronin, who is remembered 
as a stand-out football player with 
Loyola and McGill, and has aflourish- 
ing dental practice in the Bostonarea, 
was one of the first volunteers for the 
Alumni Fund Appeal Drive. 

‘53 

A. G. (Bud) Patton, Lawyer, a sports 
publicist for Loyola in the era of Dr. 
Orban, has become involved in his 
old habits by accepting the Chairman- 
ship of the Sports Hall-of-Fame Re- 
search Committee. 


‘a9 


Rev. Gerard McDonough, S.J., former 
Dean of Students at Loyola is now at 
St. Joseph's College in Darjeeling, 
India and is anxious to hear from old 
classmates and faculty friends. 

'A3 

B. J. Cleary, who has been in Jamaica 
as a resident engineer of Fitzpatrick 
& Sons Limited building schools, was 
recently elected Vice-President of the 


Canadian Club in the Caribbean Is- 
land. 


Bernard McCallum was one of those 
selected by American International 
Travel Service to the opening of the 
Hawaiian Regent Hotel on Waikiki 
Beach. Many American organizations 
including the American Legion, 
Knights of Columbus, Shriners, B’Nai 
Brith, as well as Alumni Associations 
from all parts of North America were 
present atthe opening. Bernie was one 
of a handful of Canadians at the 
opening ceremonies. 

'29 

Gorman Kennedy, has accepted the 
position of Alumni Representative on 
the Sports Hall-of-Fame Committee. 


‘28 

W. J. Sheridan, a past president of 
the Loyola Alumni Association, 
is Assistant General Manager of the 
Canadian Chamber of Commerce in 
Toronto. 


WEDDINGS 

‘63 

John Shea, Chief Accountantat Loyola, 
was recently married to Maureen 


lvess at St. Monica’s Church in Notre 
Dame de Grace. 


BIRTHS 

‘61 

Congratulations to Norm Cherbaka 
and his good wife on the recent addi- 
tion to the family. 

‘60 

Hébert, a son Daniel, born to Ronand 
Heather (née Alexander) on Novem- 


ber 7th in Toronto. Brother to Gregory 
and Andrea. 


DEATHS 


B. A. N. (Bert) Kelly, well known in 
the construction field, died recently 
in Montreal. He is survived by his 
wife, Katie, and several sons and 
daughters, J. Brian Kelly ‘64, Michael 
Kelly ‘61, Kevin Kelly '63, Emmett 
Kelly ‘55, Mrs. Pat Tyrell, and Mrs. 
Ann Crane. 


"19 

Rupert Holland who died on January 
16, was a well known figure at Loyola 
College and in alumni activities. Be- 
loved husband of Dorothy Morgan, 
father of Basil '59, and brother of 
Frankette (Mrs. Porter T. Kerckhoff), 
Maude (Mrs. Paul Belcourt), Yvonne 
(Mrs. Paul C. Casey), Bill and Betsy. 
‘31 

Daniel Francis O’Connell died on 
January 17. Beloved husband of Della 
Ryan, father of Thomas, Daniel, and 
Richard. Brother of Irene (Mrs. F. L. 
Connors), Naomi (Mrs. A. E. Amos) 
and D'Arcy. 

‘48 

Leonard H. Mooney died at the Royal 
Victoria Hospital on January 8, 1972. 
He received his Bachelor of Science 
degree in '48 and later his Bachelor 
of Electrical Engineering degree from 
McGill University. Beloved husband of 
Arlene O'Connor, and father of Chris- 
topher. 
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